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The objective of the Benjamin Franklin Urban League 
Street Academy, funded under Title I of the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, is to help students to stay in school or to 
help dropouts to^ return to school, or enter the world of work 
prepared and motivated to adjust and achieve satisfactorily. The 
major evaluation objectives of this study focused on determining the 
educational and employment status of those who were participating in 
the Academy during the 1969-1970 and 1970-71 school years. Methods of 
evaluation included: (1) data collected from interv'iews with 
employers, school and Academy staff, and students; (2) school and 
employee records data on vocational and academic status; (3) 
guationnaire data assessing student attitudes and views; and, (4) 
descriptive statistics used to characterize the populations of 
students who entered the program during 1969-70 and 1970-71 school 
years. Among the findings are the following: approximately 80 percent 
of those who entered the Street Academy during the fall and early 
winter of 1969-70 school year are currently in school or emoloyed; 
oyer 46 percent of the former students are still in school and over 
34 percent are working; and, about 90 per^-rent of all who entered the 
Academy during the 1970-71 school year were in school as of June 1971 
or employed. (Authors/ JM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN URBAN LEAGUE STREET ACADEMY 



The primary mission of the Street Academy Program is to help students 
to stay in school or to help dropouts to return to school, or enter the 
world of work prepared and motivated to adjust and achieve satisfactorily. 

The Street Academy itself is located i n twooff i ces , one at 22A1 First 
Avenue and another nearby office on ll6th Street. The offices serve as a 
general storefront location, in close proximity to Benjamin Franklin High 
School, for purposes of providing tutoring, counseling and some measures 
of social services to dropouts, disadvantaged, or socially handicapped youth 
of the neighborhood school. 

Through an extension program of the Street Academy, the student advisers 
services are also available to students at Benjamin Franklin High School. 

Six community 1 iai son workers from the Academy are presently working full 
time at Franklin, mixing with the students, getting to know them informally 
and building up relationships and trust. In order to better help the 
students, each of the advisers has taken particular responsibility for one 
area as foil ws: (1) coordinator; (2) narcotics; (3) family affairs; (k) 
discipline; (5) employment; and (6) sports program. 

The se'-vices of the Street Academy Program falls into one of three 
categories: East Side Cluster Service, summer enrichment, and educational. 
The latter, the educational , is divided into two phases. Phase I is divided 
into two sections and is essentially oriented toward motivating dropouts to 
want to continue with their education and is sometimes referred to as the 
Street Academy. Phase I, for one person, may simply emphasize encouragement 
to stay off drugs long enough to read a book or participate in some program 
activity. The aim is to move students to Phase II. 

Phase II* is academically structured, offering classes in English, 
Biology, Science and Mathematics. The level of instruction is designed to 
move students to further their academi c attainments. 

. D Side Cluster Program provides assistance to potential dropouts 

in Benjamin Franklin High School by offering direct counseling when sought, 
tutorial assistance to students who seek such aid, a recreation program in 
the Benjamin Franklin High School gym after hours, and a personal counseling 

and employment service to dropouts who are referred by school personnel, 
or who seek such aid. 

Approximately four to five hundred students participated in general 
services activities and 107 were in Phases I and II, the Street Academy 
and the Academy of Transition. 



*Phase II is referred to elsewhere as the Academy of Transition 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



In order to help students to stay in school or to help dropouts to 
return to school or to become satisfactorily employed, the Academy seeks 
to provide, as necessary, assistance in: 

1. Overcoming academic and vocational weaknesses through preparation 
and tiK>tivation for further education. 

2. Helping student? to overcome alienation when it occurs and to 
prevent its occurrence among those not alienated. Two types 
of alienation to be dealt with are: (1) identification of self 
with educational setting; and (2) indication of acceptance by 
school personnel. 

3. Ramediating below level academic skills. 

4. Helping students to develop and act upon self-confident attitudes 
to benefit by further education. 

5. Developing positive attitudes toward self, school, and society. 

6. Helping dropouts to develop a mutual trust, communication and 
legitimate concern with their community of which the Academies 
Program and the educational institution is a part. 



OBJECTIVES AND METHODS OF EVALUATION 



The major evaluation objectives of this study focused on determining 
the educational and employment status of those who were participating in 
the Academy during the 1969"70 and 1970-71 school years. 

in addition, changes in academic skills levels in mathematics and 
language were assessed by administering standardized pre and post tests 
to students. 

More limited objectives of this evaluation study were to assess the 
extent to which students in the Academy Program Indicated that they valued 
education , and in turn, were valued and accepted by the Academy staff. 

It was also a purpose of this study to make an assessment of the 
strength and weakness of the Academy Program based on on-site observations 
and interviews, as well as the analysis of data relevant to the above. 

Methods of evaluation included: (l) data collected from interviews with 
employers, school and Academy staff, and students; (2) school and employee 
records data on vocational and academic status; (3) questionnaire data 
assessing student attitudes and views; and (4) descriptive statistics used 
to characterize the populations of students who entered the program during 
1969“70 and 1970-71 school years. 
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FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATIONS 



Approxi niat6 1 y 80^ of those who entered the Street Academy during the 
fall and early winter of 1969~70 school year are currently in school or 
employed. Given the limited resources of the Academy and the fact that 
the Academy works with high risk dropouts, many with serious drug problems 
in p^r urban conditions with high levels of unemployment, thi s is 
considered a success story. Over of the former students are still in 
school and over 3^^ are working. 

About 90^ of all who entered the Academy during the 1970~71 school 
year were in school as of June 1971 or employed. This is Judged to be a 
successful rate given the high risks commonly associated with working with 
dropouts in urban poverty areas. 

Students as a group in the Academy from February to June 1971 made 
little if any progress in developing mathematical problem solving skills 
and fell back in arithmetic comprehension. On the other hand, the students 
showed outstanding gains of over 2 to 3 months in language development 
growth for each month under study. 

The image of the Academy, held by the staff at Benjamin Franklin High 
School, local neighborhood businessmen, parents and academic staff tends 
to be very favorable. The students at the Academy tend to indicate that 
they place high value on being in the Academy and highly accepted by 
Academy staff— i.e., little student alienation from the Academy was noted. 

Except for alleviating the poor plant conditions, the major recommenda~ 
tions of last year have been carried out. Much better working relations are 
present between the Academy and high school. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. On each visit to the Street Academy the evaluation staff was 
particularly distressed with the condition of the building. Paint and good 
will cannot repair a sagging and spongy floor. The toilet facilities are 
such as to be barely separate or provide privacy. Perhaps a building 
inspector should be called in. !n short, the educational facilities are 

in serious need of repair. It is suggested that the Board of Education 
personnel and Urban League officials visit the school if necessary and see 
if some funds for repair can be obtained. 

2. Secondly, more space is needed, even for current numbers served, as 
well as to serve more dropouts. On visits to the Academy it was observed 
that the students and staff are literally in each others way. Students 
and staff in consultation, classwork, or office tasks have no separateness 
and sound carries. This is simply the result of carrying out so much work 
with so many people in such small former storeroom quarters. The Board, 

the Urban League, and the Academy staff should also Jointly consider the 
possibility of a new site and facilities away from a business center. 
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3* When the evaluation staff visited, books for on-going classes 
were always in short supply. Thanks to the ingenuity of the teachers 
and through their use of mimeographed materials and other resources this 
lack was somewhat overcome for subjects other than science. It is suggested 
that the Board of Education and the Academy staff confer on material needs 
and explore possibilities for acquiring additional funds for teaching supplies, 
especially in the area of science. 

k. It is recommended that the travel allocation be Increased for the 
Community Liaison Workers so that they do not have to pay so much out of 
their own pockets for the added travel expected of them. 

5* The program should continue with its extended services. No change 
in the structure of this program is recommended at this time. 

6. Procedures of record keeping are much more adequate this year than 
last. There is sometimes a slowness imposed by student needs which could 
be overcome with additional junior clerical assistance. It is recommended 
that at least a half-time clerk be added to assist the administrative 
assistant. This should facilitate services to the teaching staff and 
liaison workers who need up to date recording of school records to adequately 
conduct their roles. 

7* It is recommended that different methods of teaching mathematics 
be considered. Outstanding gains were shown by students in language 
development, including reading skills. However, growth in mathematical 
skills failed to keep pace with chronological development. The mathematics 
instruction Is the weakest area in the academic program. However, caution 
should be maintained in preventing the Academy from shifting away from its 
present emphasis on indi\^dual social adjustment as a prerequisite to 
satisfactory educational and vocational attainments. The program has been 
overall too successful to warrant a major revision in philosophy or 
structure. Even so, perhaps mathematical skills can be enhanced for many 
students In ways that will not jeopardize the prog«*am. 

8. It appears to the evaluation staff that the academic courses of 
Phase II, The Academy in Transition are of high school quality in terms 
of course content, professional competency of teachers, and performance 
levels of students. It is recommended that Benjamin Franklin High School 
staff, the Board of Education representatives, and Academy personnel meet 
together to further consider the merits of obtaining full high school credit 
for such courses. The Phase ! courses are excluded from this recommendation. 
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CHAPTER I 



STREET ACADEMIES PROGRAM 



New York's first street academy was established in 1962, when a group 
of "street" volunteers rounded up some Harlem dropouts and persuaded them 
to join remedial classes in a church. Among the dropouts were Harlem's 
toughest young delinquents, gang leaders, drug addicts and teenage hustlers. 
They were taken off the streets and motivated to study so they could gc 
back to high school, and possibly go on to college. 

The Street Academies Program, as we know it today, was formally 
established in the summer of 1963 by the Urban League of Greater New York. 

It was a Harlem network of informal schools operated by teachers and 
"streetworkers" in abandoned storefronts Its aim was, and is, to raise 
the educational sights and achievements of high school dropouts from 
New York's inner city. 

In September 1966, A_ J^eport on the Street Academy Educational Project - 
A Program of the New York Urban League J stressed the positive potential of 
ghetto adolescents and set forth the premise that "...about seventy percent 
of the teenagers who live on the streets of our depressed areas, many of 
them high school dropouts, could go on to junior colleges or colleges if 
given a quality educational opportunity and motivational support..." 

It expressed the belief that the means of reaching such adolescents was 
the "streetworker" described as "the very heart of the Urban League Program," 
who attempts to establish positive relations with the adolescents, lives 
right in the same neighborhood, and is literally always available for 
support . 

As of June 1971, through the Street Academies, more than one thousand 
teenage "unemployables" have received, or are now receiving crash educational 
programs. And if college placement Is any criterion of success, youngsters 
once considered "incorrigible" are now in colleges and universities around 
the country. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN URBAN LEAGUE STREET ACADEMY 



The primary mission of the Street Academy Program is to help students 
to stay in school or to help dropouts to return to school, or enter the 
world of work prepared and motivated to adjust and achieve satisfactorily. 

The Benjamin Franklin Street Academy was first organized in 1968. 

This program was funded and coordinated by three main agencies working in 
close cooperation with various community groups within its district area. 

The central funding came from the New York City Board of Education. 

Subsequent funding in all aspects other than educational materials and 
salaries came from independent community corporations, such as the First 
National City Bank, and a community agency, the Urban League, which also 
served in an administrative advisor* capacity. 

l"Guerriero, Michael. The Benjamin Franklin High School Urban League Street 
Academies Program. Evaluation of ESEA Title I Projects In New York City, 
1967“68. New York; Center for Urban Education, Educational Research Committee, 
December 1968. (Available from ERIC, document it ED 034000). 
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Ths Street Academy Itself is located In two offices, one at 22A1 
First Avenue, and another .Vearby office on ll6th Street. The offices 
serve as a general storefront location. In close proximity to Benjamin 
Franklin High School, for purposes of providing tutoring, counseling and 
some measures of social services to dropout, disadvantaged, or socially 
handicapped youth of the neighborhood school. 

Through an extension program of the Street Academy, the student 
advisers' services are also available to students at Benjamin Franklin 
High School. Twelve community liaison workers from the Academy are 
presently working full-time at Franklin, mixing with the students, getting 
to know them informally and building up relationships and trust. In order 
to better help the students, each of the advisers has taken particular 
responsibility for one area as follows: (1) coordinator; (2) nar'otics; 

(3) family affairs; (4) discipline; (5) employment; and (6) sports program. 



Staff and Services 



The services of the Street Academy Program were viewed by the evaluation 
staff of Teaching & Learning Research Corp. as falling Into one of three 

categories: East Side Cluster Service, summer enrichment, and educational. 

The latter, the educational Is divided Into two phases. Phase One Is 
divided Into two sections and Is essentially oriented toward motivating 
dropouts to want to continue with their education and is sometimes referred 
to :iS the Street Academy. Phase One, for one person, may simply emphasize 
encouragement to stay off drugs long enough to read a book or participate 
in some Program activity. The aim is to move students to Phase Two. 

Phase Two* is academically structured, offering classes in English, 
Biology, Science and Mathematics. The level of Instruction Is on the high 
school lev<*l and is designed to move students to further academic attainments 
such as those offered by Benjamin Franklin High School, and parochial and 
private high schools In the area. 

The East Side Cluster Program provides assistance to potential dropouts 
in Benjamin Franklin High School by offering direct counseling when sought, 
tutorial assistance to students who seek such aid, a recreation program In 
the Benjamin Franklin High School gym, after hours, and a personal counseling 
and employment service to dropouts who are referred by school personnel, or 
who seek such aid. 

Approximately four to five hundred students participated In general 
services activities and 107 were In Phases One and Two, the Street Academy 
and the Academy of Transition. While most of the students provided with 
general services were from the Benjamin Franklin High School area, students 
In Phases One and Two. the Street Academy and the Academy of Transition came 
from a wider area of the city. 



*Phase Two Is referred to elsewhere as the Acatii-'»iy of Transition. 
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The organ. nation of the Benjamin Franklin Urban League Street Academy 
was determined to be as follows: 





Dean 



Phase i 
Head Teacher 



12 

Commun { ty 
Liaison Workers 



Phase i i 
Head Teacher 



Teachers 



Teachers 



Summaries of the hiring procedures and job descriptions provided by 
the Academy are included in Appendix A. 



PR06RA»'4 OBJECTIVES 



In order to help students to stay In school, or to help dropouts 
to return to school or to become satisfactorily employed, the Academy seeks 
to provide, as necessary, assistance in; 

1. Overcoming academic and vocational weaknesses, through preparation 
and motivation for further education. 

2. Helping students to overcome alienation when it occurs and to 
prevent Its occurrence among those a1 iena ted. Three types of 
alienation to be dealt with are: (•!) alienation from self and 
others; (2) Identification of self with educational setting; and 
(3) indication of acceptance by school personnel. 

3* Remediating below level academic skills. 

4. Helping students to develop and act upon self-confident attitudes 
to benefit by further education. 

5. Developing positive attitudes toward self, school and society. 

6. Helping dropouts to develop a mutual trust, communication and 
legitimate concern with their community of which the Academies 
program and the educational institution is a part. 
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CHAPTER II 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 



The following evaluation objectives guiding this study were drawn from 

Benjamin Franklin Street Academy as set forth In the 
official proposal for the Academy: 



Major Objectives 

1. To determine the proportion of students who entered the Academy from 
September 1969 to February 1970 who In May 1970 and this year, June 1971, 
were in school or successfully employed. 

2. To determine the proportion of students who entered the Academy 
during the 1970-71 school year and are currently In school (as of June 1971) 
or successfully employed. 



Other Objectives 

1. assess the extent to which changes In academic skills, as measured 
by standardized tests, are associated with participation In the Street 
Academy. The major academic skills areas to be assessed are; mathematical 
problem solving, arithmetic comprehnslon and language development skills. 
Including specific attention to reading skills. 

2. To assess the attitudes and opinions of persons both within and 
outside of the Academy. In particular one sub-objective Is to determine 
the strengths and weaknesses of the Academy as seen by the staff at the 
Academy, parents of students In the Academy, local businessmen near the 
Academy and Benjamin Franklin High School staff. Their views were also 
sought for recommendations concerning the Improvement of the Academy. 

3. To assess the extent to which students In the Academy valued 
education, and In turn, perceived that they were valued and accepted by 
the Academy staff. Such an assessment would provide a base line for future 
evaluation studies. At this stage, characterizing the attitudes of 
participants Is limited by a lack of normative or control group Information. 

A. To make an assessment of the extent to which curriculum and 
extended services are functioning In accord with stated objectives. 

5. To come to some overall conclusions about the conduct of the Academy 
and to make recommendations for Its future. In addition to the attainment 
of the above objectives for arriving at conclus.'ons and recommendations. It 
was deemed necessary to develop Impressions based on on-sIte observations 
and Interviews with school and Academy staff and students. 
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PopulationSt instruments, and Procedures 

In order to attain the first major evaluation objective above> all 
' students who entered the Street Academy from September 1969 to 

February 1970 were included in this study. School records, interviews with 
educators who knew the subjects, and conversations with employers, jiarents 
and friends were used to ascertain the current status (June 1971) of all 
subjects. Only six former students could not be traced. Since Teaching 
& Learning Research Corp. had obtained similar data on these same former 
students In May 1970, It was possible to combine data for a more complete 
picture of what had happened to them over a period of up to 21 months. 

The second population foiiow-up in June i97l to determine current 
educationai and empioyment status were the i07 students who entered the 
Academy in the 1970-71 school year. Of the 107 who entered, 67 were still 
in the Academy, 19 had graduated and 21 had left prior to graduation. 

In add it ion, an assessment of the impact of the Academy was made bv 
administering Metropoiitan Achievement Tests to students entering the 

1 97 1 and again in May 1971 with different forms. There 
were 20 of these students who compieted both the pre and post tests on 
arithmetic comprehension and arithmetic problem solving. There were 27 
who compieted both pre and post forms on the language development tests. 

Interview schedules were administered to iO high school guidance 
and faculty persons; 12 parents; 6 store owners near the Academy; and the 
teachers and administrators of the Academy. Each was asked to indicate 
what he or she thought to be the strong points and weaknesses of the 
program and to make suggestions for program improvement. 



Student attitudes with reference to the value they placed on their 
education at the Academy and the extent to which they believed they were 
accepted and valued by the school staff was assessed by asking 12 questions 
on a questionnaire administered to the 26 students who happened to be 
present in April when the scale was given. See Table 4.1 Chanter IV 
for type of Items used. 

Four senior evaluation staff members made a total of 13 visits to 
the Academy to make on-site observations and conduct interviews. Evaluation 
staff sat in on classes, talked to neighboring businessmen, observed records 
and materials, counseling and administra:! ve practices, and talked with 
students and staff. 

In addition, on-site observations and interviews were conducted to 
assess the summer program. See Chapter VII for a description. 
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CHAPTER III 

EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 



The primary objective of the Street Academy is to help dropouts 
return to educational settings or enter vocational positions, prepared 
and motivated to adjust and achieve satsifactori ly . To achieve this 
objective, the Street Academy attempts to help dropouts overcome low 
academic skills levels; develop the aspirations and plans for higher 
levels of education or satisfactory employment; overcome feelings of 
alienation and helplessness and find a sense of identity with, rather 
than a sense of isolation from the concept cf education. 

The most valid test of the Street Academy, therefore, depends upon 
what happened to the dropouts who entered the Academy. To the extent 
that the dropout who entered the Academy continues in his education or 
becomes successfully employed, the Street Academy Is a success. To the 
extent that the dropout remains on the street or is institutionalized for 
criminal acts, the program has failed its mission. Therefore the A? 
students who entered the program during the 1969-70 school year between 
September and February were followed-up to determine their school or 
employment status as of May 1970 and June 1971. in addition, school 
and employment status was obtained in June 1971 on all students who entered 
the Street Academy during the 1970-71 school year. In this way the short 
and longer run effects of the Academy on educational and occupational 
status were assessed. 



FOLLOW-UP FINDINGS 



The data shown in Table 3>1 indicates that there were 58 students 
enrolled in the Street Academy from July 1970 through to September 1970. 
Starting in September 1970 to January 1971, there were 70 students, and 
from February 1971 to June 1971 there were 67 students. Students in the 
summer program for 1971 numbered 6A . Since these are not mutually 
exclusive categories, I.e., a student may have been present In the Street 
Academy during more than one period, the sum of the numbers of students 
for each period does not represent the total number of students served. 
There were a total of 107 different students served during the school 
year from September 1970 to June 1971. 
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TABLE 3.1 

ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN PERIODS: 1970-71 



Perl 


od 




Number Enrolled 


1 


7/70 - 


9/70 


58 


II 


10/70 


- 1/71 


70 


ill 


2/71 - 


5/71 


67 


IV 


6/71 - 


7/71 


64 



Table 3.2 reports a June 1971 follow-up of students who entered the 
Street Academy during the 1969-70 school year. Table 3.2 shows the 
occupational and/or educational status of these students In May 1970 and 
thirteen months later In June 1971. This follow-up allowed for an 
assessment of the long term effects of the Street Academy. 

As can be seen In Table 3.2, as of May 1970, 37 out of a total of 
47 former students were still In school; 6 were working at full-time jobs; 

1 was pregnant and at home; 2 were In jail and no Information was available 
for one former student. After 13 additional months (as of June 1971) 19 
out of the original 47 former Academy students were still In school; 11 
were employed at full-time jobs; 2 were In the armed forces; one was a 
housewife, one was pregnant--not married and at home; 2 were In drug 
rehabilitation centers; one was Identified as a drug abuser receiving 
no assistance and not working or In school; and 4 were In jail. No 
Information could be obtained on 6 former students. These findings were 
beyond the expectations of the evaluation staff of Teaching & Learning 
Research Corp. For many of the former students— nearly half— this 
represents a 21 month follow-up study (the 21 who entered the Academy 
In September 1969). For the others (the 26 who entered the Academy In 
September 1970), this represents a 16 month follow-up study. While It 
Is Impossible to definitrly conclude that the 80% success rate of former 
students either continuing their education or being employed Is attributable 
to the work of the Academy one must conclude that the Academy has not harmed 
Its charges. Given the limited resources of the Street Academy and the 
fact that It works with high risk dropouts In poor urban conditions, having 
46% of their former clients still In school and 34% working after nearly 
two years Is a success story. 
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TABLE 3.2 

STATUS AS OF MAY 1970 AND JUNE 1971 OF FORMER STUDENTS WHO 
ENTERED THE ACADEMY DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-70 



Status 


May 1970 


June 


1971 


In School 








Street Academy 


30 


8 


) 

) ^ 


Prep school or B. Franklin High 


7 


10 


College 




1 


) 


Working 


6 


11 


) 


Armed Forces 




2 


) : 


Housewi fe 




1 


) 


Pregnant/home/not married 


1 


1 




in drug rehabilitation program 




2 




Drugs/not working 




1 




In jai 1 


2 


k 




No information 


1 


6 






“T»7 


“T»7 








’^Based on ^1 students for whom data were availaole 



The data reported In Table 3*3 shows the current status (June 1971) 
of AO students who entered the Street Academy during the 1970-71 school 
year. As the data indicates, all but one of 19 who graduated from the 
Academy are full-time students and that one is in school part-time. The 
successful return to school of students is not as apparent among those 
who entered the Academy but left prior to graduation as compared to those 
who graduated. Only 5 out of 21 were going to school or full-time employed. 
Not considering the k former students on whom data were not available, this 
leaves only 12 former students out of a total of 107 different students 
served during the school year as not in a desired educational or 
occupational status. Until further follow-up of those currently in 
the program can be conducted ,it will be impossible to completely assess 
the total outcome of this year’s (1970-71) program at the Academy. However, 
the current available information indicates that the Academy may be more 
successful this year in attaining its objectives than it was during 1969-70.’ 
At any rate nearly 9 out of 10 of all persons served this past school 
year (1970-71) are in educational or occupational status positions 
commensurate with the objectives of the Street Academy. The evaluation 
staff of Teaching & Learning Research Corp. judges this to be a successful 
rate given the high risks commonly associated with working with dropouts in 
urban poverty areas. 

t- See Final Report 1969-70 Beniamin Franklin Street Academic Academy 
(Function #933657). 

er|c 
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TABLE 3.3 



CURRENT STATUS (JUNE 1971) OF STUDENTS ENTERING 
ACADEMY DURING 1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR 




N 



A. Graduated from Academy 

1. Full-time student 

2 . Full-time emp 1 oyed 

3. Part-time employed 
Part-time student 

Not In school, part-time employed 
5. Not In school, not employed 



B. Entered but left Academy prior to Qraduatlon 

1. Full-time student 

2. Full-time employed 

3. Part-time employed/part-time student 
A. Not In school/part-time employed 

5. Not In school /not employed 

6. No Information 



18 

0 

1 

0 

JO 

19 



2 

3 

0 

5 

7 

21 



C. Entered: Still In Academy 



67 



ACCOUNTING FOR ATTAINMENTS 



It Is obvious on the basis of the follow-up data that students who 
enter the Street Academy tend to remain In school or become employed. 
Previous evaluation studies have found through Interviews with employers 
that the Academy Is viewed very favorably with respect to the training 
it provides dropouts.’ This year the Teaching & Learning Research Corp. 
evaluation staff Intended to Interview the employers of students leaving 
the school for summer employment. However, a change in the program at 
the Street Academy and at the two Neighborhood Youth Corpf centers serving 
the Academy in finding employment for students, resulted In all those 



1-IbId. p. 19 - 20 . 
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